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In order to offer its readers 
the best humor in America, 
Puck offers a prize of $100 
every week for the most 


, humorous story, monologue, 
Puck's dialogue, or playlet, of on 
$100 five hundred to one thousand 


words in length, or the most 
humorous poem of from fifty 
to seventy-five lines received 
during the week. The subject 
must lend itself to illustration, and Puck 
reserves the right to purchase for pub- 
lication at its regular — rates all 
manuscripts submitted. ere is an un- 
usual opportunity to demonstrate your 
yower to create genuine, whole - hearted 
foasion. The prize-winner each week will 
be announced on this page. Write on one 
side of the paper only, in typewriting if pos- 
sible, and enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope for the return of your entry if 
found unavailable. The editorial board of 
Puck will be the judges of manuscripts sub- 
mitted, and no one connected in any way 
with Puck’s staff will be permitted to com- 
pete. The prize is ye to the humorists of 
America — may the funniest man win! 
oe This reader has a legitimate 
| kick. We're sorry, but with 
y | Puck’s circulation of only one 
| half of one per cent in barber 
shops, we really don’t see how 


| 
|A | he expects to get the paper 
| Peeved | regularly unless he buys it: 
| Reader “You annoy me. 
| And your periodical, much 
=== against my will, has become 
an expense to me. 


For years past I have been accustomed, 
in my periodic visits to my barber, to 
skim, lazily and leisurely, the copy of 
Puck which I found within his lair. 

Of late it is always out of reach, in the 
hands of an earlier comer, and I am com- 
pelled to buy it, and, still the wonder 
grew, I do it joyfully. 

First, I discovered that dear old Jimmie 
Huneker—no, the epithet “old” is not 
one of contumely but of love, as seven 
volumes on my shelves, read and reread, 
will testify—-was doing gymnastics in 
each number and I couldn’t let that get 
by, so it is two subway tickets a week out 
of my meagre income! 

And then I began to find real art, and 
last week a full page by Kley. By the 
great jumping Jehoshaphat, how did it 
happen? For years I have been clipping 
Kley’s mordant satire from the German 
periodicals, and, just to think, now I can 
get it right at home. Oh, joy! 

And this week my heart is gladdened 
by the clever two pages by Barribal — 
stunning stuff, admirably reproduced. 

And now Edgar Saltus—it’s sixteen 
volumes this time — bobs up with a page 
of mental cocktails. 

Let the good work go on and may oases 
of commendation flutter in upon you — if 
oases can flutter—like snow upon the 
desert’s dusty face, until you cry for 
quarter from oases and mixed metaphor.” 
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LAWSON Woop 


Few English artists enjoy the vogue 
accorded the work of Lawson Wood, and 
Puck feels a degree of pride in being able 
to present some of his recent paintings to 
an appreciative American public. Two of 
his athoouiing pages are masterpieces of 
color, whimsical in subject and executed 
with that technique for which Mr. Wood is 
famous. You will enjoy Lawson Wood’s 
work in Puck, just as you have enjoyed 
the work of Barribal, Strimpl, Kley, Cilles, 
Martin and the other European illustrators 
whose drawings as reproduced in Puck 


_ mark an entirely new standard for a humor- 


ous weekly. 





It is not often that an Ameri- 

can humorous periodical has 

9 the honor to be quoted by so 
dignified a contemporary as 
the London Daily Mai/— and 


We Are it is still less frequently that 
Quoted | this tribute is accorded a disser- 
on Golf | tation upon the Royal Game 


of Golf. Yet one of the 

= “Tdiot’s” lessons was copied 

in toto by the Mail, and the 

following comment made its appearance on 
asubsequent day. That all Britons, in spite of 
their recent Sandwich triumphs, are not of 
one accord in the matter of golf, is evidenced 
by the deadly parallel appended, in which 
Fry's Magazine takes decided issue with our 
“Idiot ” as well as with its austere neighbor. 
Daily Mail 


The “idiot” men- 
tioned in the sketch 


Fry’s Magazine 
We are now going 
to give an American 


uoted in Monday’s periodical named 
aily Mail from the Puck a gratuitous 
New York Puck is | advertisement 


We admire Mr. Vaile, 
even though we never 
| agree with him, and it 
is only in the strict 
economy of things 
that this serious and 
thoughtful writer 
should now find him- 
self attached to an 
alleged humorous 
journal. ... We 
can quite imagine 
Mr. Vaile being funny 
in his endeavour to 
“teach those who de- 
sire to be taught.” 
Mr. Vaile’s opinions 
on golf are always 
worth listening to, 
and the readers of 
Puck are in for a good 
time, especially if they 
attempt to put the 
paragraphs on instruc- 
tion into practice .... 
| our sympathies are 
' certainly with the 
Americans. 


by no means such an 
idiot as might be 
imagined. 

The Puck “idiot” 
moe the case most 

appily. Ihave never 
seen anything sounder 
than this adjuration to 
“ Get right up close to 
the hole and putt. 
Then back away from 
t, through your other 
clubs, to the tee.” 

Whether the Puck 
man knows it or not, 
a drive should be an 
enormously exagger- 
ated putt. Obviously, 
then, there is infinite 
reasonableness in 
starting at the lighter, 
more easily controlled 
stroke and gradually 
extending one’s scope 
until one is equal to 
the roaring tee-shot.” 


And, as somebody-or-other says: 
“There you are.” ; 

~ Puck has always found the 
advertising agent a shrewd 
y observer of men and measures. 
— its glee, therefore, at 


An | this bit of encouragement from 
one of our leading agents : 
Agent a : ‘ee 
There is room in this 
Speaks country for a publication 


like Puck in its new form. 

Some of our other publi- 

cations which attempt to 
cover the lighter side of life do it in rather 
an elephantine manner.” 

Puck scouts the elephantine manner. In- 
deed, if comments pouring in from every 
quarter are to be believed, Puck has set a 
new pace for sprightliness among Ameri- 
can periodicals. 
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publication in America—and the newest 


Criticizing the Wilson tariff achievements, Mr. 
Roosevelt says ‘‘our policies [they used to be 
“*my”’] would have secured the passing around 
of prosperity.”” Precisely what this means all 
loyal Bull Moose will understand. The Colonel, 
on his 1912 stumping tour, frequently expressed 
his belief in protection, but added that if elected 
he would see that some of the tariff benefits got 
into the pay envelopes of the workers instead of 
stopping en masse in the front office. It is easy 
for the “‘outs”’ to criticize the “‘ins,’”? but when 
Mr. Roosevelt himself was ‘‘in,”” about seven 
years all told, the front office was singularly un- 
disturbed in its monopoly of the profits. Talk is 
about the only commodity which gets cheaper 
and cheaper. 


The Kaiser is not pleased with the idea of a 
morganatic marriage for his son, Oscar. The 
Kaiser is a careful man. He knows what a 
morganatic marriage did to the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. 


A New Jersey board of health has decreed 
that the family bath tub, as at present operated, 
is unsanitary. Of courseitis. Bath tubs should 
be sealed in tissue paper and served like tooth- 
picks or oyster crackers. Don’t take a bath if 
the seal is broken. 

* 


The Colonel declares his South American river 
to be ‘“‘filled with rapids racing through chasms 
and of absolutely no value to navigation.” 
Brutal old standpatters like Joe Cannon may 
take pleasure in comparing it with a Bull Moose 
platform. 

* 


Dear temperamental Harvard! In order to 
soothe the student body during the examination 
season, the Faculty begins each scholastic day 
with an organ recital. For youth going in to an 
exam. we can imagine nothing more soothing 
than ‘‘ Come, Ye Disconsolate,”’ sweetly rumbled 
by the college organist. 


a 


There is something new under the sun. Con- 
gressman Bartholdt of Missouri has opened 
political headquarters to prevent his own re-elec- 
tion, to convince people that he means it when 
he says he won’t run. Can you imagine Theo- 


dore Roosevelt——_ But, no! We shall not put 
foo great a strain upon the human mind. 
- 


Some new inventions, while very wonderful, 
are dreadfully embarrassing. Take the device, 
for instance, by which persons may see each 
other by telephone. Think of the strain it im- 
poses on the man who is “‘ detained at the office 
until late.”” He has to keep his face straight when 
he calls up his wife. 














Quoth the incomparable Theodore: ‘“‘It is 
quite impossible for me to be in forty different 
places at once.” At last! An official statement 


of his limitations. 
a 


There is a big difference between cutting a 
melon and a Mellen cutting loose. Variety is the 
spice of high finance, however. 


Marse Henry Watterson doesn’t fancy Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy. ‘“‘On the gage 
thrown down by Mr. Wilson,”’ he fumes, ‘‘ even 
Theodore Roosevelt may become dangerous.” 
Even! The use of the word in that sense will 
not make Marse Henry any more popular at 
Oyster Bay. 


Caruso has a trained voice, but when it comes 
to controlled vocal chords, William Rockefeller 
can show him something. 


¥ 
That good sport, Vice-President Marshall, 
lately relieved himself of this one: ‘If Roosevelt 
is alive in 1916, he will run for President on some 
platform or other.’”” Mr. Marshall waits for a 
sure thing, and then puts down his bet. 


¥ 


There is no surprise in the fact that Charles 
S. Mellen knew nothing about the deal by which 
the New Haven acquired the Morse steamship 
lines. Mr. Mellen was merely president of the 
road—an unimportant subordinate office. 
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By L. M. GLACKENS 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
His sober wishes never learned to stray. 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
He kept the even tenor of his way.” 





— Gray’s Elegy in a Bull Moose Churchyard. 








NOTES ON PIANOS 


. A piano is an instrument with eighty-eight 
keys and twenty installments. You play on the 
keys and pay on the installments—the latter 
being by far the more difficult performance. 
If you do not play in time, you are called 
down by your critics; if you do not pay on 
time, you are called on by your collectors. 


The keys are arranged in two rows—short, 
fat blondes in front, and tall, skinny brunettes 
behind. There are three pedals (one for each 
foot, and one for good measure): the damper 
pedal (or muffler cut-out), which puts an end to 
conversation; the sostenuto pedal, which helps 
the piano sustain what it has to sustain; and the 
soft pedal, which is seldom used, and then only 
by request. 

There are two kinds of pianos—uprights and 
prostrates. Up- 
rights are used in 
homes where there 
is standing room 
only. Prostrates 
are used in concert 
halls—virtuosi pre- 
fer them, because 
they can hit a piano 
much harder when 
it is down. The upright piano is frequently 
pitched in A flat. It remains there till pitched 
out by the neighbors. 


An advantage that this piano possesses is 
that it keeps the player’s back turned to his 





THE COMPOSER 
OF THE FUTURE 


The Landing of 
the Pilgrims 


Aree 


hearers, which is a great saving to his feelings. 
Another advantage is that the top serves as a 
mantelpiece annex; bric-a-brac that won’t stand 
heat but will stand noise is put there. Anything 
is appropriate—cupids, shepherdesses, brass 
bowls, painted vases. The only requirement for 
a place on this repository is that the object be 
able to make some buzzing, twanging, wheezing, 
or humming sound when the strings are struck. 

Prostrates are built for endurance. Their 
black finish is symbolic of the hard life they 
lead. 

A conflict between one of these indestructible 
pianos and an irresistible pianist is called a 
recital. A non-combatant lifts the lid, and the 





FIFTH ROUND: RHAPSODIE 


fight begins. FIRST ROUND: Nocturne. (Merely 
warming up.) SECOND ROUND: Etude. (Live- 
lier, but not much heavy hitting.) THIRD 
ROUND: Scherzo. (Considerably hotter; fight- 
ing in close.) FOURTH ROUND: Appasionato. 
(Real slugging.) FIFTH ROUND: Rhapsodie. 
(Piano receives fearful punishment. Knocked 
out in final cadenza, but pianist sprains wrist.) 


In learning to play the piano, the first thing to 
acquire is a good touch, or tread (as it is prop- 
erly called). Unfortunately, there is a diver- 
gence of opinion among authorities as to what 
a good tread consists in; the famous dictum of 
Prof. Kovik, of the Moscow Conservatory, that 











UNPUBLISHED WOODCUTS 








you should hammer 
the hammers, being 
offset by the equally 
famous assertion of 
Hieronimus Dudel- 
sack, the noted Vien- 
nese pedagogue, that 
you should not strike 
the ivories at all, but 
massage, or knead 
them. Herr Dudel- 
sack and his eminent 
pupils maintain that 
his tread is the only normal one, that it has 
the naturalness of a cat’s walking on the key- 
board. But the astute Russian insinuates that 
it produces tangled chords and scales that are 
short-weight. This is contrary to the Pure 
Food Laws. 


But these methods have been rendered cbso- 
lete by the heel-and-toe technique of the player- 
piano. This wonderful instrument, impregnating 
the feet with melody and rhythm, has given rise 
to the modern dances. For a person who makes 
a habit of playing the pianola simply Aas to 
maxixe the music 
out of his ankles. 





THE FAMOUS DICTUM 
OF PROF. KOVIK 


Even more re- 
markable is the way 
in which the piano- 
footy has simplified 
musical composi- 
tion. The masters of 
the past had to toil 
away painfully with 
pen and ink ; where- 
as the composer of 
to-day can attain the same results with a roll of 
paper and a ticket-punch. Judging from the 
progress we have made and are still making, it 
is safe to predict that the composer of the future 
will use a shotgun. 





THIS INSTRUMENT HAS 
GIVEN RISE TO THE 
MODERN DANCE 
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The Boston (Tango) 
Tea Party 








BOARDERS WANTED 
**Well?”’ said Mrs. Caperton expectantly, as 
her husband entered the room, “how did it 
look to you? 


‘\j “Bully!” cried Caper- 

EFL a 3 ton enthusiastically. “It’s 
e) & just the place to spend the 
Gay summer. You'll like it 

‘ : immensely. I know you 


will, I’ve engaged ac- 
commodations for August 
with an option on Sep- 
tember.” 

“Is it a nice boarding 
house?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, nice enough,” 
answered Caperton. ‘‘The rooms are dinky 
little things, the windows are small and the ceil- 
ings are low, but——” 

“Well, of all things! And you engaged ac- 
commodations in a such a place ?”’ 

“Listen, dearie; I’m not through yet. As I 
just said, the rooms are small and all that, and 
I’m told the grub isn’t so very good—mostly 
canned stuff, you know—and they don’t keep 
many cows, so the milk supply is not particularly 
plentiful when there’s a crowd’ there, but——” 

** Are you losing your mind, Jim Caperton?” 

“Wait a bit, dearie. Don’t be hasty! I’m 
not through yet. The rooms are small, and the 
food is not absolutely ‘A No. 1’, and they’re 
sort of shy on milk, and it’s a good ways to the 
town, and there are not many nice walks and 
there’s no water near except the well, but those 
are just minor considerations.” 

** Just min——” 

“Precisely. Here’s the main thing. They’ve 
got the finest ballroom and floor I ever saw in 
my life anywhere, and there’s dancing every 
night and free lessons in all the new steps every 





ABSORBING 


morning. Free—just think of that! They keep 
a fellow there all season just to teach ’em!”’ 

Mrs. Caperton, arose from her chair. 

** You big ninny!”’ she blurted. 

Caperton stared at her in hurt surprise. 

**Yes; big ninny,”” his wife repeated. ‘‘ You 
know how a place like that fills up. Why didn’t 
you reserve accommodations for July as well as 
August? Now, it may be too late. Can’t you 
get them on the long distance ’phone?”’ 





HE KNEW 


THE PUP: No wonder he skidoos. 
Look what’s tied to his tail. 





LOVE LORE 
When she drinketh your talk with both ears, 
And seemeth to thrive on the stuff, 
No time ’tis for harrowing fears, 
It is safe to continue the bluff. 


But when she protesteth “Nay! Nay!” 
And blushingly doubteth, and such, 

And “would like to believe what you say” — 
It’s a sign you have babbled too much. 








Drawn sy FRANK H. SPANGLER 


A RAY OF HOPE 
MRS. GROGAN (chatting with neighbor): 
I had this waist dry-cleaned last week an’ now 
it’s as good as new. 
LITTLE JOHNNY GROGAN: Maw, kin they 
clean faces that way? 


UNJUST REPROOF 


MR. JANGLE (irritably): Apparently you 
make no use whatever of the household hints I 
give you from day to day. 

MRS. JANGLE: Wrong as usual, James! 
Why, the last batch I sent to the Efficient Home 
Monthly netted me three dollars and fifty cents! 


¥ 


There is a unique spot in New York City. It is 
a ticket exchange booth at the Polo Grounds 
and it bears the inscription: ‘“‘NO MONEY 
TAKEN HERE.” It is understood to be the 
only place of its kind in New York. 














SYMPATHY 


PASSER-BY: Hello! I wonder 


what movie-film he’s working for? 
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PUTTING 


4/144 4s 


Once upon a time a man 
wrote a funny book about 
WITA putting. It really wasn’t 

meant to be funny, but this 
DRAG man was much funnier when 

he meant to be serious than 
when he was trying to be funny— which is not 
infrequently the case in England. 


He told of a tremendous variety of ways in 
which one may hit the golf ball when putting. 
For some putts he advocated the 
toe, for others the heel, and I 
really do believe that he conde- 
scended to allow the center of the 
putter face to touch the ball oc- 
casionally. Now, as a matter of 
simpie fact and plain golf, there 
is but one place to hit the golf 
ball with, and that is the center of 
the club face— whether it be in a 
putt or in any other stroke. 

I want to tell golfers right here 
that for all ordinary putting therc 
is just one way to hit the ball and 
that is right in the middle of the 
face and without any attempt to 
put on spin, work, or drag of 
any kind. A man who can put 
thoroughly well in this manner knows the king 
putt. Many books, however, advocate putting 
with back spin on the ball. Never let any one 
tempt you to play an approach putt with drag. 
You get drag by playing down on the ball, so 
that the putter grips the ball and sends it away 
with a certain amount of back spin 
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Now this theory is quite a good one for those 
who putt with drag; but let us consider the 
question. 

A billiard table is practically a perfect sur- 
face, and a billiard ball is, or should be, a per- 
fect sphere. Given these conditions in golf, one 
might be able to uphold putting with drag, but 
they do not exist. A green is, one may say, 
never level, nor are any two square yards of its 
surface identical in texture of grass and other 
herbage and natural impediments. 

One time you may be playing against the 
points of the grass, another with them, anon 
across both at an angle, again across either onc 
or the other at an angle; and all the time you 
are doing this not, bear in mind, with a perfect 
sphere, but with a sphere which is covered with 
numerous little hemispheres, commonly known 
as pimples or brambles. 

As a matter of fact they are not true hemis- 
pheres, but they are excrescences of such a 
nature that they obtain a remarkable grip of the 
grass—a grip the power of which but few golfers 
realize. 


I must endeavor to give some idea of the im- 
portance of this point, and to show clearly that 
it enters into practical and scientific golf. A 
golfer who found forty yards square of billiard 
table awaiting him in the guise of a green would 
view it joyfully. It would not occur to him, un- 
less he also understood the mysteries of billiards, 
that it could possibly make any difference in the 
line of run of his ball to the hole, whether he 
played with the nap of the cloth or against it. 





a 





Yet unquestionably it would, especially if he was 
using drag or cut to get around a stymie. It is 
a clearly established fact that the ball is affected 
one way when running with the nap, and in a 
precisely opposite manner when running 
against it. 


Any one who has observed the effect of nap 
on a billiard ball could not but understand how 
much the lie of the grass must influence the run 
of a golf ball that has much spin onit. Also it 
must be borne in mind that a billiard ball is much 
heavier than a golf ball, and has a much truer 
surface to run on; yet in the short distance it 
goes its run is clearly and indisputably affected 
by the nap. 


Let us now return to our green and our golf 
ball. We have here a ball much lighter than a 
billiard ball, and with a surface calculated to 
produce much greater friction, opposed to a 
surface immeasurably rougher than that of the 
billiard table. It follows, quite naturally, that if 
you use drag on an approach putt, the back 
spin will be off long before your ball gets any- 
where near the hole. Naturally you cannot on 
a golf ball obtain anything like the amount of 
drag that you can on a billiard ball, for the golf 
ball has not the weight to carry it, nor can you 
make your blow low enough or direct enough 
to produce it; even if you did the frictional 
resistance of the grass compared with the weight 
of the ball is so enormous, especially if you 
happen to be putting up against the poinis of the 
grass, that it is quite futile to try. Also, it must 
be remembered that any spin or twist 
on a golf ball other than the usual 





on it. 

The theory of this is excellent, but 
the practice won’t do. I admire good 
theories, especially those which are 
the result of hard practice, and errors 
atoned for. This stroke, then, may be 
compared with drag at billiards; at 
that game one hits one’s ball hard and 
low, and produces a large amount of 
back spin when one wants drag. 


As the bail naturally tries to roll 
forward, as in the case of the ordinary 
putt, it follows that it fights the back 
spin, so the ball skids along the surface 
of the table for a considerable distance 
before the inevitable happens and the 
natural forward roll of the ball beats 
the back spin; but the striker’s object 
has been achieved. 


By means of the drag he has been 
able to hit harder and send the ball 
more quickly and directly to its intended 
object than he could have done by sim- 
ply rolling it up with the ordinary 
stroke at or above the center of the 
height of the ball. I am speaking now 
mainly, of course, of the strokes in 
English billiards. By playing with this 
drag he can not only send the ball 
straighter and more quickly to its object, 
but can cause it just before hitting it to 








“1 SHOULD WORRY!” 
THE BEES BOTHER BILKINS BUT THE CADDIE IS A 
RESOURCEFUL YOUTH 


rolling motion must tend on account of 
the uneven pressure which is then 
exerted on the opposite sides of the 
bali to deflect it from the line of its 
natural run. The only exception to 
this would be in the case of pure drag; 
that is, where the spin put on the ball 
was on a horizontal axis. Needless to 
say, this does not occur very often, for 
what happens when a putt is played 
with drag is this: The putter as it is 
descending hits the ball at the back and 
forces it down onto the grass; the 
putter continues on its downward 
course and the ball springs away from 
the grass, often leaving the green 
before it starts onits run. Evenif one 
were t6é admit the billiard theory as 
being sound in golf, which one cannot 
for a moment, I should still say to all 
ordinary players: ‘“‘ Never dream of 
playing an approach putt with drag.” 


There is no stroke that will run 
straighter to the hole than the ordinary 
putt, and for preference one with a 
little top instead of drag. Top is, of 
course, the opposite todrag. Drag, as 
I have explained, is obtained by hitting 
the ball with a downward glancing 
blow. Top is obtained by hitting the 


(Continued on page 21) 








slow down and roll softly against it. 
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Tre young man buttoned the note in 

his usher’s uniform. His eyes glowed 
with elation. She was going to permit 
him to draw near, to hold speech with 





her—this unapproachable being he had = (|L________ 
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|| familiar region beyond the stage. She 
| beckoned him to a chair. 
**But your face seems familiar to me!’’ 
| she exclaimed, a note of doubt in her 
voice of liquid gold which had charmed 





watched so long from afar! 


It had begun with his haunting the 
stage door at the theatre where ‘The 
Two Ducklings”’ was playing, night after 
night, to see the leading lady pass always 
with an escort, if only her maid, which 
had prevented the chance of his speak- 
ing a private word to her. Once the 
regal indifference to his presence with 
which she swept by through the dark- 
ness in her silks and furs had been 
broken by a curious glance she shot 
at his face—but before he could start 
forward, the words on his lips, she had 
quickly moved on with bowed head 
toward her motor at the curb, and that 
opportunity was gone. Nor was it ever 
again vouchsafed. 

And then by luck he had seen the 
advertisement in the paper. Ushers were 
wanted to take the places of those who 
had quit that theatre without notice be- 
tween two performances. It had meant 
a way that he might watch her almost 
uninterruptedly, six nights and two mati- 
nees a week, if at the cost of filling a 
menial position; and so he had applied 
for one of the vacancies, and as promptly 
been given a job. Perhaps, he had 
thought, if she knew the length to which 
his unswerving purpose had led him, it 
might move her. He had sent her a 
letter through the mail, to explain what 
he had done. There had been no re- 
sponse to that first missive, as the days 
went by. And then he had written again, 
to let her know that he was still at his 
humble post—still watching her every 
moment she was on the stage. 

And this time an answer had come. 
She had summoned him to her dressing room 
after the matinee that afternoon. Such devo- 
tion as his had touched her. She was granting 
him an interview, to reward his patient siege by 
affording him the opening he had so long sought 
of addressing his plea to her in person. He 
had won! 

But now, as he sat in one of the rear rows of 
the darkened orchestra, a doubt crossed his 
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She beckoned him to a chair 


mind that after all she might be sending for 
him only to express her displeasure with his bold 
conduct, which she might have taken in the light 
of a persecution, and that she wished to tell him 
he must cease at once. 


There was no time to hesitate, though. The 
final curtain had fallen; he hurried away to 
change to his street-clothes, and ten minutes 
later was tapping at the door in that dim, un- 





so many thousands. 

He smiled slowly. ‘“‘That was at 
the stage door. I think you noticed me 
there one night—where I used to stand 
to watch you come out, before I came 
to work inside the theatre.” 


She reflected aloud: 

**You are a persistent young man.” 

He met her look squarely. ‘You 
are to blame for that,” he said, with 
quiet meaning. 

There was a pause. She did not 
seem displeased by his daring, tilting 
back in her chair before the dressing 
table whose drawer she slowly pulled 
open and then as slowly closed again, 
while the thoughtful expression still 
rested on her lovely face. 


**I suppose,”” said she, “‘such deter- 
mination ought to be rewarded.”’ 

He leaned toward her, eagerly. “‘If 
you could give me something—no matter 
how small —to let me know that I may 
hope——-”’ 

She checked him with a queenily ges- 
ture. Pulling open the drawer once more, 
she took something from it and pressed 
it into his hands. ‘‘When I give,” she 
said, her head proudly lifted, ‘<I give all!” 

He sat looking down at what he held, 
passing it through his fingers as though 
unable to credit his own unexpected good 
fortune. Then, taking from his pocket 
a single folded paper, he scrawled a line 
across it with his fountain-pen, laid the 
sheet before her on the table, and rose. 

*“*Then you must take this from me,” 
he murmured, “‘in return.” 

He crossed the room to the door. The 
knob in his hand, he turned as she spoke 
once more. “I’m afraid I’ve put you to a 
great deal of trouble.” 

**Not at all, madam,”’ he reassured her. ‘‘We 
consider no inconvenience too great that enables 
us to maintain our reputation of always suc- 
ceeding with any case we take.” 

He put on his hat, and opened the door. 

“‘The Bull’s-Eye Collection Agency never 
misses!”’ 



































Shot a curious glance at his face 
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Lord Winborne’s Polo Team arrived 


To battle for the goblet ; 
The rebels planned to separate 
Vic. Huerta from his joblet. 
The kingdom of Albania 
Is covered with confusion ; 
A suffrage dart 
Struck British art, 
And Teddy frowned at Fusion. 





Old Brooklyn had a Wake-Up Day 
Which only set it yawning ; 
The Colonel’s foes are getting up 
Quite early in the dawning. 
The nineteen-fourteen coat of tan 
Has set the cosmos glooming ; 
The college gents 
Will soon commence, 
And Luna Park is booming. 


The Senate found a purple taint 
On Rockefeller’s money ; 

A. Comstock said he did not think 
The picture post-cards funny. 
Eight battleships will soon be built 
To keep the peace in Sweden; 

Jas. Barrie said 
He would not wed, 
And grape-juice flowed in Eden. 
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The News 
in Rime 





The Kaiser’s son will wed for love— 
A case of Oscar saucy ; 
Chicago has removed the blame 
From Ann O’Leary’s bossy. 
John Morgan bared his banking book 
To swat Sir Mellen’s story ; 
The humid squall 
Was had by all, 
And Blanquet yearns for glory. 








A duchess gave a dinner dance, 
(We're rather short of items) ; 
The divers woes of Mexico 
Are nearing their finitums. 
Home Rule may now be seen in its 
Perambulator stages ; 
Conventions vex 
Alfonso, Rex, 
And still the golf germ rages. 





The Racing Statute now permits 
A wager strictly oral ; 
Although you lose your only shirt 
You’re certain to be moral! 
Nine merry little militants 
Were jugged for cutting capers; 
We’re fain to spoof 
The Wigwam roof, 
And baseball fills the papers. 


The Kaiser had a heavy cold— 


Where can his well-known star be? 


Herm. Duryea, of hereabouts, 
Now sports an English Derby.* 
The mediating gentlemen 
Have reached an understanding ; 
Doc. Langley’s plane 
Was flown again, 
And June is at the landing. 


“Imported accent. 


F.. Dana Burnet. 
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The Sturgeon Industry in Astrakhan—Sowing Caviar 
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OVERHEARD y 
“Oh Gladys! I’m so sorry to be ' ie 
late, but I simply couldn’t help it; I § | 


just couldn’t tear myself away. I’ve 
been to our Civic Club Meeting. My 
dear, it was the most wonderful 
thing! So educating and so inspiring! 
I’m sure my nose is a sight! I’ve been 
mopping it with my wet handkerchief all the after- 
noon! Crying? Why of course—we all did! 
Do give me some powder! I know that tango’s 
divine, but I must get my nerves calmed down 
before I go in and dance. Let’s sit here be- 
hind these palms and let me tell you about 
that meeting. 


**You know there’s a perfectly splendid man 
—a rich sort of a crank who actually went into 
one of those dreadful jails and stayed a week 
to see what it was like! I suppose he was bored 
to death at home, or had had a fuss with his 
wife, so needed a change! Aren’t men queer? 
Well, that man came to-day and told us about 
his week in prison. I thought he’d look like a 
freak, but, my dear, he was stunning! Really a 
gentleman, and his clothes were simply perfect! 
But what he said was awful; yes, almost too 
awful for a club of society women! 


“The first thing they did to him was to give 
him a bath! Scrubbed him with a common 
kitchen brush, and washed his hair in kerosene! 
Wasn’t that disgusting? Kerosene is used for 
horrible things my dear, and of course he didn’t 
have any! When he was put into the dungeon 
they took his handkerchief away, because once 
a man had strangled himself with a handker- 
chief; but this man said he could have strangled 
himself with his shirt if he had wanted to, and 
anyway he wiped his nose on it! Just imagine! 
When he talked about vermin some women got 
up and walked right out! Of course he toid lots 
of pathetic things— about men being sick and 
having no bed to lie on, and not enough water 
to drink, and all that; but he was funny, too, so 





WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG 


The sun-gold waters thread the brake, 
And banks are bravely green; 

While merry blossoms swing and shake 

To the breeze’s wide careen. 


Heigho! what hours Youth hath, 
What lure of tinkling laughter, 

When two little molls 

Trip down the path, 

And you and I trip after! 


The choiring birds are mad with joy, 
Delirious runs the stream, 

The sun-rays know no base alloy— 

Pure gold is all the dream. 


Heigho! Youth and its day— 
No wine could make us dafter; 

When two little molls 

Trip down the way, 

And you and I trip after! 
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you could manage to survive the weepy part. 
When he said that he was put in the dungeon 
for talking, I just screamed! What would be- 
come of me, do you think, if I were in jail? I’d 
be in the dungeon all the time, for I simply can- 
not stop talking one second! Father says it runs 
in the family, for mother talks right through the 
night in her sleep! This man seemed awfully 
serious and in earnest. He is simply furious at 
the government, and talks of doing all kinds of 
terrible things to it. He’s formed some kind of 
a commission, whatever that is. I suppose it’s 





WEIGHT FOR AGE 



























‘a ¥ : politics, and I never could understand 
: politics. That’s why I’m an ‘anti’ 

' they just don’t believe in women being 
bothered with such annoyances. But 
this club is quite different—you don’t 
have to do a thing but pay dues and 
listen! Of course some of the women 
do things, but then some women always 
do things—they’ re built that way — like the Suffra- 
gists. But I must tell you more about that meet- 
ing. (Oh, no, my dear, there’s lots more!) 
After the man got through, a woman spoke. 
She’d been in jail too— just to see what it 
was like. An investigator, I believe, they call 
her. She wasn’t a bit stylish! Gray hair and 
just useful clothes, you know! But she certainly 
could talk! She made my flesh creep at some 
of the stories she told. She got awfully excited, 
too; said why she believed in Suffrage was that 
the vote could help give those poor prison women 
a better chance. How silly! As if putting a 
little piece of paper in a box on Election Day 
could help women in a jail! But then they say 
every Suffragist is a little queer in the head. 


** After the woman finished talking, the presi- 
dent of the club—who’s another one of those 
unstylish active women— asked for a resolution, 
or some kind of a paper, to be drawn up and 
sent to the Governor about keeping some super- 
intendent or other in that prison. The idea of 
bothering the Governor way up in Albany when 
he’s so busy entertaining! I got up and left. 


**Next month the club’s going to talk about 
‘Motherhood Pensions,’ whatever that may 
mean. I’m not going. Mother says there’s too 
much of this sex-talk flying about. But, Gladys, 
you know it’s fascinating! Don’t you just adore 
Brieux? Why don’t you join our club? You’d 
simply love it! Do you know that before I 
joined I always thought ‘prophylactic’ meant 
some kind of a toothbrush—and it doesn’t at all. 


** Now my nerves are all right, so let’s go and 
dance. How’s my nose?” 

























THE DREAM OF THE EGYPTOLOGIST 
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PLAYING EVEN TO A MAID OF THE FILM PRECOCIOUS KID 
**Why do you insist that Robinson is a provi- . . . TEACHER: Bobbie, mention an acquired taste. 
dent man?” Twinkle, twinkle, little star, STAR PUPIL: The dark-brown, ma’am. 
“At dinner this evening I saw him give the On the movie screen; > 
waiter one of the asparagus tips.” Witching beauty though carla A manufacturer remarks that the automobile 
¥ It is best, I ween, ** possesses many human traits.”” But the auto 
It is a coastwise vessel that Locked the secret of my love is not yet so much like man that it will blow 
knows its own canal tolls. In this heaving breast. its own horn. 


As I watch you soar above 
Sea and mountain crest, 

In the villain’s aeroplane, 
See you jump, aloof, 

Sparks and embers in your train, 
From the blazing roof— 

As I watch you, courting fame, 
In the lion’s den, 

Lady, you are much too game— 
Well I know it, then. 

So I think I’m wiser to 
Love you from afar, 

Humbly looking on while you 
Twinkle, little star. 


> 
FEMININE ECONOMY 


“Is your wife so very economical then?” 

**Oh, yes, very. Why, my wife can take an 
old, worn out $10 hat, spend $15 on it, and 
make it look almost as good as new.”’ 


Sd 
Helping Mother—1904. thane Helping Mother—1914 
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FROM PARIS 
TO PUCK 


ol 





TICKLING It is quite up-to-date, nowa- 
PARIS days, to be interested in cooking. 

All the best papers have open 
PALATES inquiry columns to know the 


dishes we prefer. 

J. H. Rosny adores, so he says, stewed mut- 
ton and potatoes. Maurice 
Rostand, of course, would 
rather live on rose leaves 
jam. Madame Louise Ab- 
bema declares that every- 
body ought to be gour- 
mand — it is one of the 
pleasures of life—and she 
likes roast chicken and 
“sole au gratin.” Laur- 
ent Tailhade is quite en- 
thusiastic. Let us have 
only two dishes, but well- 
cooked and appetizing. First a “‘barbue bonne 
femme,”’ and then some duck. 

Madame Daniel Lesueur has a great liking for 
partridge and cabbage, and also roast leg of 
mutton. The Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles, 
our great poetess, prefers “‘chou farci’’ and 
cold roast beef. Madame Catulle-Mendes loves 
caviar and “‘foie gras.” ‘‘I do not care,”’ she 
says, “‘for solid food, as long as there is hors 
d’oeuvre and dessert.”’ Rachilde, the well-known 
novelist, writes simply: ‘‘I like everything that 
is good.” As for myself, my favorite dishes 
are chicken, and cream sauces. 





It seems that even food follows the fashion. 
. The daintiest and latest dish is “‘caviar aux 
crepes.” In the afternoon, after a visit to the 
pesage of Auteuil, or Longchamps, one should 
have tea at one of the two fashionable restau- 
rants in the Bois. Why only two of them? Be- 
cause—— Weil, to tell you the truth, it is a 
mystery. 

If one prefers a tea-room in town, there are 
plenty of charming ones, between the Place 
Edouard VII and the Place Vendome. And, of 
course, there are “‘ thes dansants,”’ that used to 
be called “‘ thes tan- 
go” only a short 
while ago. But, now, 
tango is dead, long 
life to the Furlana. 


And what is really 
new in_ fashion’s 
kingdom? Very little 
indeed. The big 
Spanish cloak is still 
worn, and also the 
long tunics that 








make us look like 








An Early Summer Stroll 


in the Bois 














zouaves. The Niniche hat, not very becoming, 
I fear, is stillin great favor. I like the ‘‘cloches”’ 
much better. And amongst ‘“‘accessoires’’? 
Well, hand bags are made of two shades of 
silk. Very bright, as bright as ‘‘ impossible.” 
Yellow and red, black and yellow, green and 
grey. 


























The White Dog 
has his day 











A magazine asks which is the fashionable place 
where one ought to be seen nowadays. For, 
in Paris—and indeed, everywhere—there is a 
favorite haunt every season. It used to be the 
Avenue des Acacias, and a narrow lane, run- 
ning parallel to it, and called the Sentier de la 
Vertu. The motor-car used to stop at the 
entrance of the Sentier, and the elegantes 
walked up and down. 


Now one should be seen between twelve and 
one o’clock, Sundays excepted, on the Avenue 
du Bois. It is the correct thing to shun both 
entrances of the Avenue, always more or less 
crowded, and to get out of the car half way 
down, exactly as if one was paying a visit. Neat 
tailor dresses, of the darkest navy blue, seem 
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to be worn by every smart lady, and it looks 
much as if they were wearing a sort of uniform. 
Talking about walks, the select streets in Paris 
are: Rue Royale, Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la Paix, 
as far as the Place de 
l’Opera, and Rue de Cas- 
tiglione. 





The latest fashion now- 
adays is to wear white 
Parma violets and to own 
a white dog. White dogs 
are quite the very height 
of fashion. White shep- 
herd dogs being the great 
favorite. But I wonder 
what becomes of the poor doggies that used to 
be the fashion yesterday, and that are neglected 
like broken toys. 














SUNSHADES Since we are talking about 
fashions, there is a néw one. 
A LA MODE That is to say, the gentle art 
of holding one’s sunshade. 
When it is not used it should be carried tight 
under the arm, the handle close to the face. It 
is rather awkward, and the arm gets frightfully 
cramped, but who cares! It is the fashion. 
There are quite a lot of new sunshades. The 
**en-cas,”’ the Japanese sunshade, the motor-car 
sunshade. The ‘“‘en-cas” is made of dark 
taffeta, with a tortoise-shell handle. Otherwise, 
sunshades are either pagoda-like, or very flat, 
in the Japanese fashion. With a very dressy 
dress, it will be quite proper to wear the “‘ Im- 
peratrice Eugenie’’ sunshade, with a long slim 
folding handle of carved ivory. 


These are the little things that make fashion, 
but before I end this little 
chat may I quote a 
charming passage from 
avery good newspaper? 
It is connected with the 
spring, for it deals with 
swallows: 


**Thousands of swal- 
lows, too tired to fly any 
further, fell in the Canton 
de Vaux, and the author- 
ities were so moved that 
they had the birds put 
into cages, and conveyed 
by train to the land of 
sunshine.”’ 


And, I think, it does 
credit to the authorities. 
Marie Bertin. 
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THE-SEVEN-ARTS 


I wonder who would read 
genuine literature in our public 
libraries or visit the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art if there was no 
East Side! Isn’t it odd that these 
“*foreigners’”’ are in the majority 
among the visitors of our art insti- 





tution in Central Park? To be 
sure, there are warmer places in 
town on a June Sunday after- 
noon. This fact is appreciated by 
a large number of folk hailing 
from the East Side. You meet 
them there any time after the 
dinner-hour—German mode—and 
in any. of the side streets from 
60th to 100th, starting from Ave- 
nue A. They wear holiday clothes, 
and they beam with satisfaction. 
A treat is ahead of them. To 
wander in the cool twilight of the 
lower galleries; to flirt in the face 
of the Egyptian mummies; to 
giggle and gossip among the mon- 
ster plaster casts; to stare at the 
marbles or sit placidly before 
bright colored pictures — what joy 
for the ‘‘uncultured”’ classes of 
the far East Side! You see them 
streaming up Fifth Avenue. Their 
faces are shiny. It is hot. No 
matter. Fathers and mothers with 
families, sometimes numbering 
eight or ten—ask the doorkeepers, 
who groan and growl as the en- 
tire ‘“‘mishpogah” attempt to push through the turnstile at the same 
moment—Russians, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, Serbs, Croats, 
Greeks, Roumanians—Hebrews many of them—file by and ramble about, 
content to be reminded of some European or semi-Asiatic city, where, on 
their native heath, they once looked at pictures with the same appreciation. 


A Walt Whitman catalogue alone could sum up the ethnical and kaleido- 
scopic variety of the mob that besieges the Museum gate on summer 
Sunday afternoons. Yet a decorous, on occasion even a reverent, crowd, 
especially before sacred subjects, and a mob startlingly garbed. The 
children prefer the ground floor. It is of stone and cooler, there are 
**queerer”’ things to be seen than upstairs. Sleighs shaped like boats, 
and dead men and women in marble on tombs, and churches, too; above 
all, Notre-Dame and the Pantheon. How delightful would they be if they 
were such toys at home! How the babies would crawl in and out of the big 
doors! Perhaps they might make a big bonfire if straw and matches could 
be gathered! The mummies—what a jolly set of ugly mugs in painted, 
canoe-like coverings! What a glorious ride on that Colleoni horse, whose 
feet must wear invisible seven-league boots, so magnificent the possibility 
of their stride! The George Gray Barnard group always elicits puzzled 
remarks; a wrestling match, with the under man down and out forever, is 
the usual verdict. 


But before Borglum’s Horses of Diomedes there are no doubts 
expressed. ‘‘A good run for your money!” says a sporty youth, with hair 
plastered on forehead. His girl nods. It is an object-lesson in the psychol- 
ogy of sex to watch the procession passing Makart’s monster panel, with 
its riot of women in dazzling nudity. The girls always gaze unaffectedly 
at the explosive color and large-limbed creatures. Their masculine escorts 
look carefully in the opposite direction. 
Why? It may not be amiss to state that 
the Museum authorities displayed admir- 
able judgment in their refusal to fig-leave 
modern statuary. At the Louvre, at the 
Vatican, at a dozen other galleries in 
Europe, this needlessly offensive custom 
prevails. New York, with all its infernal 
prudery and prurience, has not thus defaced 
Rodin’s superb bronze, ‘‘l’Age d’Airain.”’ 
It is Rodin at his best; nervous the touch, 
sinewy the figure, the planes of which melt 
into the ambient atmosphere no matter from 
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which point you approach. It is 
not much inferior to the original 


at the Luxembourg. Its stark 
power, however, carries no mes- 
sage for the Sunday guests, though 
you note an occasional look of awe; 
but to the muititude it is one naked 
man the more; therefore to be 
warily circled. 


What charm lurks in the bronzes 
by Jules Dalou! “‘ Mother’s Love”’ 
is a centre of attraction. As for 
the lace collections—they are ever 
difficult to reach, because of the 
women. The merits of Manet, 
Monet, and Whistler may be left 
to critical mankind; but every 
woman who enters the building, 
whether she wears a shawl on her 
head or rides there in a motor-car, 
is an authority on lace. Go and 
judge for yourself. Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt has donated a “‘cre- 
ation” in Brussels applique, once 
the property of Isabella, late Queen 
of Spain (a lace-like lady in her 
diaphanous day). _ As it is a bap- 
tism dress with veil, the women 
are literally mad over it. But let 
us fight our way upstairs. On 
the main staircase we stumbled 
over a family party comfortably 
settled for an impromptu lunch- 
eon; the cold eggs were being 
tapped when an attendant, on the verge of a righteous apoplexy, came to 
the rescue, and wails of indignation arose from the lungs of six hungry 
children. ‘‘Art be hanged!’ is what the father muttered in Czech, as he 
piloted his crew to the green and more hospitable park. The Museum 
men have their troubles. 


The Morgan collection is a Mecca for the majority. They make for 
these galleries—as a rule the hottest in the Museum—with a unanimity 
that spells for the curious the colossal attraction in the name of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. This loan collection includes some beautifui pictures, but not the 
best in the Museum. However, the crowds flock to “‘Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire,”’ because of her legend as well as her hat. The name of 
Gainsborough you hear last. A favorite is “‘ Miss Farren,”’ by Lawrence. 
The Raphael is not a big drawing card. It leaves the multitude untouched 
—seemingly ; I can only judge by appearances. Nor are the Hobbema, 
the Van Dycks, the Velasquez, much admired; but Reynolds— “Lady 
Betty Delme and Her Children’’—the Greuze, the Hoppner, and other 
canvases of the ilk never miss an audience. Subject, not art, is the lode- 
stone. It was ever thus, and ever will be, let critics scold as they may. 
A little girl playing with a kitten would swerve the attention of the public 
from such a masterpiece as ‘‘The Maids of Honor,” by Velasquez. 
Naturally, the furniture and porcelains in this section come in for their due 
share of homage. 


Though we have no Chambre Carre, no Tribuna, in the Museum, there 
is a certain gallery, with its priceless works of art, that would be a paradise to 
live in. With the two small Rodins for company regard the old lady of Frans 
Hals and her sober-faced husband. There in the Rembrandt Sybl, or the 
well-fed gentleman wearing a turban, you may see the self-portrait of Rem- 
brandt. The Goya is flauntingly brilliant 
in comparison. But it is rather disconcert- 
ing to observe the blank air of non- 
recognition with which the collection in 
this gallery is observed. The same fs the 
case with the new Vincent Van Gogh, or 
the wonderful sketch by Manet of a Mont- 
martre funeral. The mob presses through 
to the adjoining room, there to admire pink 
sunsets, silly flower girls, glazed marines— 
a conglomeration of the most indigestible 
pictures in the building. It is the subject 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BRAW BRECHT MOONLICHT NICHT 
A Hop Scotch Play by Iron MacBlunders 


INDIVEEDUALS 


ANGUS FITZALLAN, a guid mon. (The family name was 
Allan till the grandfeyther had fits. ) 

JAMIE MacBLUFF, a sonsie chiel. (A simple translation 
of this term is “an unco feckle blether.”’) 

JESSIE MacKEREL, a bony lassie. (This is a proofreader’s 
error. In the manuscript the word is “ bonny.” ) 


SCENE 


A pawky toon i’ Kirkcudbright on the braes o’ Inverloch- 
erty, atween Ecclefechan and Auchtermuchty. 


JESSIE (comin’ oot o’ the wee but an’ ben 

sangin’ ): 

Gin a body meet a body, 

Gangin’ o’er the border; 

Gin a body ask a body, 

**Who is Harry Lauder?” 

Ilka lassie has her laddie, 

Dinna greet sae sair. 

A mon’s a mon for a’ that, 

And niver onny mair. 
(After waiting a few minutes for the 
applause to begin, she continues): Auld 
lang syne, maxwelton’s brains are 


buggy, God bless the duke o’ argyill. ° 


(Angus and Jamie come a leppin’ ower 
the heather.) 

ANGUS (a-dressing Jessie): Hoot mon, I loe 
thee weel. I hae been lang awa. (She 
has not Scotch mist him, but that don’t 
macadam beet o’ deeference. ) 

JAMIE (this is a doubtfu’ way o’ spellin’ 
Hamish): Tom o’ shanter, jock o’ 
hazeldean, rob roy macgregor. 

JESSIE (putting on Ayrs): The Campbells are 
coming, hop on, hopon. (The manage- 
ment should see that genuine camels are 
provided. In the last town they rangin 
a couple of dromedaries on us, thus com- 
pletely destroying the illusion.) 

ANGUS (who is always Grenocking somebody) : 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. (This 
is a quotation from Sophocles meaning 
“‘ Distilled waters run dope.’’) 

JAMIE (taking a highland fling at them): 
Cairngorm claymore sporran tartan 
plaidie. (Sits on a thustle and is kilt.) 

JESSIE (dumfreezingly): Mony a little makes 
a nickel, I’d lay me doon and dee. 

ANGUS (hebrideesily) : Haggis parritch bannock 
scone. (This in Scotland is conseedered 
repartee.) 

JESSIE (fartly, or rather, piously): Annie laurie, 
bonnie sweet bessie highland mary. 

ANGUS (perthistently) : Roderick dhu ben nevis 
loch lomond. (They embrace and make 
up, he making up his mind, she her face.) 

JESSIE (invernestling against him): Dinna ye 
hear the pibroch. Gang doon the 
skeerl. (This sounds unreasonable, but 

the best authorities 
permit it.) 

ANGUS (inviting her out 
to Tay): Auld licht 
kirk glengarry high- 
ba’, wee sma’ hours 
ayant the twal. 
(They go out the- 
gither, picking Scotch 
burrs from each ither’s 
cloes. The curtain 
falls for them, while 
the audience heaves a 
sigh of relief and joy- 
ously welcomes the 
pathway weakly.) 

Quincy Kilby. 





























MEDLEY HOUSEWIFE INSTINCT 
(Inspired by a Fashion Magazine) WOMAN ELECTION INSPECTRESS: There 


d English tweed, are three spoiled ballots. 
ppothaee oo oe . DITTO: Oh, dear; but then, I suppose we 


Her Russian blouse of crepe de chine, can make them over into something else. 
Egyptian cigarettes ; 

Her Milan straw and Irish lace, 
Her chic French heels so gay — 

Three cheers for her, that sweet young thing, 
The Girl of U. S. A.! 


HIS SPLENDID RECORD 
DR. BUSLER: How is your practice. 
DR. GRASSLER: First rate; it couldn’t be 
better. I had more than twelve hundred patients 
last year and didn’t lose a single cent. 





¥ 
Some of those who yap at President Wil- 
son think they have delivered a crushing blow DIPLOMATIC 
when they call him a theorist. This was a FOND MOTHER: Do you detect 
favorite argument throughout the campaign. any signs of genius, Professor? 
Granted that he is a theorist. Theorists have THE PROFESSOR: Madame, I am 


accomplished much. Columbus was a theorist. not a detective. 




















THE POOR BACHELOR 
** A married man has a hard time of it.” 
“Yes; but consider the poor bachelor who 


never knows where the next kiss is coming 
from.” 


THE SOWER 


A sower went out to sow. And of his seed 
some fell by the wayside, where the fowls 
of the air devoured it. Another some fell in 
stony soil where for lack of root it withered. 
Another some fell among thorns and the thorns 
sprang up and choked it. And when, at length, 
some fell upon good ground, behold, the seed 
had been sent out by the Congressman from 
that district and there was nothing doing. 

**I know when I’ve got enough!” exclaimed 
the sower, and went to work for the railroad. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
SINGLETON: He looks to me like a man who 
has loved and lost. 
HENPECKKE: He looks to me more like a 
man who has loved and won. 





Grow 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


When Mary was a little kid 
I liked her plenty from the start ; 
She kind of got to me, she did, 
And stole away my boyish heart ; 
She thrilled a heap of us that way, 
And she had lots of beaux, I found; 
I couldn’t talk as well as they, 
But—vwell, I sorta stuck around. 


And then, as Mary grew and grew, 
My love waxed greater than before; 
But she was followed by a crew 
Of five or six or ten or more ; 
They used to joke and laugh and sing, 
I scarcely ever made a sound, 
For I was shy as anything, 
But—well, I sorta stuck around. 


She used to treat me pretty rough 
And make a doormat out of me; 
But my old hide was thick and tough, 

And I was fond of her, you see; 
She’d call me Fido and she’d make 

Gay jokes about a faithful hound; 
Sometimes the jests were hard to take, 

But—well, I sorta stuck around. 


The fellows came, the fellows went, 
And Mary gently turned ’em down; 
I stayed, according to my bent, 
And was the laughing stock of town; 
Folks called me “ Old Fidelity ”; 
I meekly smiled and held my ground, 
And Mary’s married now—to ME, 
For—well, I sorta stuck around! 


Berton Braley. 
w 


A woman partially atones for mak- 
ing a fool of a man by getting mad 
as often as anybody calls him so. 


























HEAD WAITER: 








DRESSED FOR BOTH 


What did this gentleman order, Graemer? 




















FRANKNESS PERSONIFIED 

THE MANAGER: When Polly Prancefoot 
was in Mexico she was suspected of being a 
spy. 

THE SOUBRETTE : Gee! Was she arrested? 

THE MANAGER: Yes, but they didn’t hold 
her long. Soon as they saw her stage costumes 
they recognized the utter futility of trying to 
convict her of concealing anything. 


DEDUCTION 


DEACON CREAKER ( referring to the preacher): 
He was once on the stage, but he found the 
church more congenial. 

KEENAN (from another city): Doubtless on 
account of the fact that congregations don’t 
hiss. 


THE COLLECTOR 
MOTHER (showing the new baby): Isn’t that 
a nice little brother to come by parcel post, 
Eddie? 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD: Oh, mommy, did you 
save the stamps ? 








Drawn ey W. E. HILL 


A shave or a hair-cut? 











What is so rare as a day of a million shares! 
* 
The “‘ un-balance”’ of trade is an unwelcome tendency. 


y 
The crops are confidently expected to lift Steel out of the Slough of 
Despond. Ps 


It is estimated that the recent tap-line decision means a matter of nine 
or ten millions to the Steel Corporation. 


» 


The spectacle of a board of directors digging down into their own 
pockets and making good an amount diverted by their president to his 
personal use may properly be described as a moving picture. 

* 


In view of the probable advance in freight rates, Erie looms up as an 
interesting factor. The total merchandise transported during 1913 
amounted to $27,458,445; the amount of coal to $16,887,293. The 
latter comprised ten million tons of anthracite and considerably more 
than six millions of bituminous production. It is impossible at this writing 
to determine the extent of the advance in rates. Let us presume, 
however, that in the case of Erie an average of 3 per cent. will be 
accorded. This will mean an addition in the form of revenue amounting 
to $1,330,373. Adding this to the sum earned on the common stock for 
the year ending June 30, 1913, which amounted to 4.26 per cent., the 
result will be 5.45 per cent. to the credit of the 112 millions outstanding. 
An average advance of 4 per cent. would produce a yield of 5.83 per cent. 


¥ 


Erie paid its last dividends in 1907, when its disbursements to the hold- 
ers of the First Preferred amounted to $1,915,696 and to the holders of 
Second Preferred to $640,000. After the payment of these sums there 
was a surplus of $1,700,000. In 1908 there was a deficit of about 
$2,200,000. Since that time, however, every year has exhibited a sur- 
plus, the totals varying from two to six millions. In this connection, and in 
view of the probable increase of rates, it is interesting to note that in 1913 
the surplus for the year exceeded $6,600,000. Erie is now well-equipped 
to do business; it is practically a double-track road from New York to 


Chicago. » 


The sixty-seventh annual report of the Pennsylvania Company cover- 
ing the year 1913 contains the following extraordinary item: ‘‘ At the pres- 
ent time a ton of freight is moved in the Eastern territory more than three 
miles for the value of a two-cent postage stamp. This is the cheapest rail- 
road service to the shipper to be found on the face of the globe.” The av- 
erage freight revenue per ton mile was .487 cents, the expenses, including 
taxes, .325 cents, and the net revenue .162 cents. The total freight earn- 
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ings were close to 135 millions. The total | 
net result in respect to the capital stock 


was 9 per cent. It is estimated that an | Your 


average increase of freight rates amount- 


& 
ing to 3 per cent. will advance the earn- _ Vacation 
ings to 9.88 per cent.; an increase of 
4 per cent. will yield 10.17 per cent. | ,,Dosonlike the seashore, 
The capital stock outstanding is 499 mil- some quiet bay or lake? Do 


. you want a place within 
lions. The dividend disbursements have easy reach of New York, 


where the car fare is a 


been 6 per cent. or above since 1900. small item? Doesn't a 
place with a reputation 

Albert Ulmann. | | for being 20 degrees cooler 

than New York City ap- 

| | pealto you? Do you like 

















tennis, golf, salt and fresh 
water fishing, surf and 
still water bathing, yacht- 


ing, canoeing, dancing, 


Keep Your Hair Healthy | and congenial company? 


Vaseline Long Island 


EMBODIES THEM ALL 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. bathing in the worid. Over 


Finest and safest surf 
125 miles of clean, white 


bd bd f sandy beaches. Never fail- 

alr OnIC — ing cool southerly breezes 

sl from off the sea. More 

e ° than 100 resorts to choose 

A health - giving dressing Y from with prices to fit any 
for the scalp. pocketbook. 


Prevents dandruff and fall- Trains from the south 


ing of the hair. and west (via Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.) arrive at the 


Gets right down to the roots Pennsylvania Station, N. 
and gives just the necessary es ition 


stimulation needed to keep 


ir i * Read of Long Island’s 

the hair in perfect con charms in the new book 
dition. For sale everywhere. Long Island & Real Life,” 
. 5 ull of pictures and necessary 

Send 10c. for trial size bottle information tor vacationists, 

sent on receipt of loc. post- 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY age by Gen] Pass’r Agent, 
[ onsolidated] Long Island R.R., Room E301, 

51 State Street New York Pennsylvania Station, N. ¥: 
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THE BRYANY DEEP 














When is A Picnic No “ Picnic? ”—Without B. V. D. 


EAR B. V. D. all day and every day, in town or out. 

Stow a few extra suits into your bag or trunk “for good 

measure. They'll “come in mighty handy” for a 
change between sun-up and sun-down—after a tramp—after a 
dance—after brisk play at the nets or on the links. When you 
get home from the office evenings and want to feel refreshed 
before dinner, cool off with a “shower” and clean B. V. D. 
For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. That positively safeguards you. On every B. V. D. Garment is sewe 
This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE | 








scccsowec scouccesgscorse: 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


and Foreign Countries) 
nee * “* 
$1.00 and’! 50 he Gea, , 
B. V. D. Union pale Oe U.S.A. 


4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66,Aldermanbury, E. C. 


In writing to advertisers, say “I saw it in Gua.” 
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PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


(Continued from page 8 ) 








IF any reader of Puck can show that the Idiot is wrong, he will 
receive from Puck the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and the Golf Idiot will go without salary for that week. 
| Address PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT, Puck, 301 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
All letters, to receive consideration, must be signed with 
full name and address. 
Letters received by Puck’s Golf Idiot will be considered his 
property, for publication or other use as he may see fit. $100.00 
for the FIRST letter each week PROVING HIM WRONG. 


a A 


ball high, or by hitting it in the usual manner with a putter carrying its 
weight high, or by hitting it with the putter as the club is rising. 

As a matter of fact, in addition to the inaccuracy imported into the 
stroke by putting with drag, it is quite unnecessary, for better results can 
be obtained by the more accurate stroke described. 

Perhaps the only case where drag is really serviceable is in a short 
putt. Here an ordinary putt, or a putt with top, will sometimes just lip or 
rim the hole and run off. A dragged putt will not do this, for its back 
spin grips the edge enough to carry it into the hole; but even here, it may 
be said, that drag is really unnecessary, for if one is so near the hole as 
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Making It Easy for Beginners 


to be able to make one’s ball retain its drag until it reaches the cup, it 
ought to be a safe putt. It is quite a mistake to think that the putt with 
drag on it hugs the green more than any other putt. This is not so. 
A topped putt has a far greater tendency to bury its nose in the green 
than has a putt with drag. 

Putting with drag is one of the greatest fallacies in golf. Whilst James 
Braid used it, he was a bad putter; when he gave it up he became a good 
one. Harry Vardon is a bad putter, because he uses drag; when he 
realizes this and gives it up, and stops tapping his ball, he will be just as 
good a putter as James Braid or anyone else. 


aa 


IDENTIFIED 


Observing an unfamiliar shrub by a country roadside a student of 
botany stopped to make an examination. 

“Are you acquainted with this flower, young man?” he asked of a 
passing yokel. 

“Yep,” the boy laconically answered. 

“To what family do you think it belongs?” 

Indicating a near-by house with a pudgy thumb the boy answered: 
“ Higginses.”’ 


CALLED ON ACCOUNT OF RAIN 


FIRST CAT (during the fight): Me-e-e-e-ow-ow-ow-ow-wow-shpizzhst ! 
SECOND CAT (sidestepping) : Aw, cut out the spit-bawi, Malty! 
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We extend the hand of warm fel- 
lowship to everyone who raises 
the pure beer flag. 

The brewing industry is one of the 
greatest in the world. 

The beer drinking nations are 
among the strongest. 


No one can afford to take chances 
with the purity of beer. 

That’s why the light bottle is con- 
demned. 


It is insufficient protection from 
light— which starts decay even in 
pure beer. 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 
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2 ~ Every One Says “It Tastes So Good!” 


Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from any dealer. 


That Is the Universal Verdict About Imperial 








In writing to advertisers, say “I saw it in Gea,” 
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THE SEVEN ARTS ALL DANGER PAST 
VILLAGE DOCTOR: You owe it to your 

customers to pasteurize your milk, Uriah. | 
MILKMAN (in surprise): Why, gol dang | 

| it, Doc., it’s more’n a year ago since that M E N 

| brindle cow o’ mine was bit by the dog! 



























































(Continued from page 17) 


that attracts the throngs. All the afternoon you hear the babble, and if 
you are a linguist you may remark the similarity of the questions and 
exclamations before the Winslow Homer canvas, which dramatically de- 


picts a sea scene: ‘‘Oh, my! Look at the black man! He’s dead. No, he es 

isn’t, but he soon expects to be swallowed up by those sharks. What CASTE AGAIN of affairs men who 
sharks? Isn’t he fishing? There’s his line, that colored rope. Unsinn! FIRST MICROBE: What do you carry, direct the financial 
It’s a devil-fish, see it wriggle its eight arms! Yes, eight, just count ’em. | old top? 


There’s a water-spout! The ship! the ship! Ain’t the water wet and | SECOND MICROBE: The grip! activities of the entire 
green?” | FIRST MICROBE: My word! What a country—are firmly 
common carrier you aret 


eee ee 


About a half-dozen keepers succumb of a Sunday in answering the committed to the 
questions put to them. No wonder. Homer has painted better pictures 


than this framed melodrama of piratical horrors, but none so popular. The FO SAGAR F GRAINS 





Renoir group is comparatively neglected, the Manet’s absolutely neglected, G \GARS NEW YORK SUN 


with the possible exception of the ‘‘Boy with a Sword.”’ Possibly the rich 


harmonies of the Renoir-Charpentier family portrait do not appeal. I saw jm 
several persons study the little girl sitting on the large dog, but whether it “MADE At KEY west 





sere ee ge 


is the child is not pretty enough—as a matter of fact, she is adorable—or SP Oa a the 

| because the bluish tone distracts, only a shrug of the shoulder happened For Develping the Cupechy thei cilli 
s before this work. It probably denotes suspended opinion; no such shrugs for Outdoor Enjoyment as err s 
i} occur in face of the two Claude Monets, which hang hard by—frank yoy newspaper = 
qh Zi 
) 














figures carved out—oh! what cries of amazement and joy. Meissonier! 


That’s the chap for us. His soldiers, his horses (hair, hoof, hide), you can = : ~ 
see them all—count the hairs—clear as glass or brass. Besides, he tells a “Du 
shee HOTEL PURITAN well 
er 
So does Detaille. What good is that ugly guitarist of Edouard Manet? | a ~~ Avenue 


grinning is often accompanied by laughter. The vivid beach scene with the Sere renee 

choppy waves and lovely sky are too much for many. Because it evokes 

nature this marine offends or tickles the risible rib. If the water had 

been pink, the sand inky, and the sky full of woolen clouds, and the human ‘ 
: the 


Why, he looks like a little old Spaniard in Houston Street who plunks out 
Iberian melodies for you, and is glad to earn a copper. That’s the trouble. 





The Distinctive Boston undk 
With its aid mind and body become attuned to Na- 





He is too life-like, this Manet, even for the Academy Signors—extremes Gerwle quciadl dhediin, cial waniip and Halli. cteneme | House 6 
meet, the East Side and learned academicians. His silhouette maybe as and lakes — — an ae _ benefits. | A hotel of the highest class, — 
masterful as if executed by Goya; his eyes, they burn with a hard fire; Dealers or ©. BN. EVANS & SONS, Mudsoa, N. Y. >, with moderate rates ‘6 
and look at his hat, his costume— no! all this is mere imitation. The a @ ; aN agail 





proletarians are idealists, as are our academic painters. They all want to 
dream; they long for the unreal; their ice-cream is pink of hue. They sigh 
for ‘“‘ Marble Halls” by Lord Leighton and Alma-Tadema. Life is dull, drab, 








Be 


wher 


























cruel—at times, vile; in art let us get away from life as far as possible! iy k ] ' 
Thus do Laura Jean Libbey, Marie Corelli, Hall Caine, and the East Side ‘ et us make your trave “a 
touch hands with our immortal academy. A little touch of pink paint makes | ™ .. 
all the world kin. ax troubles our own it?— 
With or without his note-book a likely reporter could glean columns of —— ~ use wh, soe uP — of ar 
ee » , vacation figuring out deta e are ready 
Sunday afternoon stories at the Museum. I notice that the “popular > anne aa prnaanls aos | iain 
guide, in the guise of a young lady, has already begun. Students of i. . Phys 
character after ‘‘ human interest” anecdotes, and sociological sleuths, would All questions connected with baggage, sailing, |} = 
be embarrassed by the richness of the soil. There are girls enough thereon =f Z ey eta A a! eeegate ht ene ee —Fee 
Sundays to people our barren moon; they are, for the major part, broad ; enmwened Wyou Ted's Bamm. Aad ne 
of girth, squat of figure, bright-eyed, and often possess a pretty wit. Said oe : matter on what subject you want information— 
one, before that too voluptuous Cabanel, ‘‘ The Birth of Venus” (a capital S 238 (2 es advice on a shopping tour—or the hotel tariffs 
soup advertisement) : “‘ Sadie, what’s she called?” ‘The Bath of Venus,” : : in the Swiss Cantons—we can help you out. J 
replied the other. No one smiled, for the improvised title fitted. Whistler’s ' . iy from 
“Falling Rocket” is not popular. “It’s too dark to see the sparks,” said a ie i ney HOT FL MSALPIN - 
man, who had sneered the Monets off the map of his acquaintance. But Q Bip 7. B & 34% St . 
one-painter’s—I’ve forgotten his name— picture of the forging of a shaft, (| A : } 4 roadway -. Mew York r. 5 
with its glow of molten metal, is a perpetual object of interest. " ip hes, ‘ Write to the Traveler's Bureau, Hotel Mc- seal 
No one stops in front of the portrait of a “Spanish Lady,” by the great Alpin, giving date of your arrival in New Y ork. 
Mariano Fortuny. Why not replace it by an Eastman Johnson “coon” M Qo fz aren, See waden—iie able to 
subject? There’s a popular idea for you! The Vanderbilt gallery is ‘ Qa neg cael sem < vin Va —— _ A 
always crowded; the variety of themes and its painters make it beloved. y # S Hotel Me Alpin. o ill enjoy by ta 
Nor should the supercilious critic wave ineffectual flags of protest. Deeply oe pre might 
implanted in the human consciousness there is a craving for the tale simply “de BW GB Management of MERRY & BOOMER fat wi 
told. The Vanderbilt gallery supplies many examples. The Millets, | to get 
Daubignys, Meissoniers, De Neuvilles, Detailles, Benjamin Constant, and the 
Oriental subjects of Fromentin, Gerome, Decamps, and others, are always the ME 
centre for admiring visitors. And who shall gainsay their taste! This mid- has b. 
century art was once the shibboleth of our fathers, to whom misty Impres- or of 
sionism, angular Cubism, and imbecile Futurism was, and is, a riddle and mone: 
an eye-sore. Take them, by and large, the East Side crowds that fill the ° and ] 
Metropolitan Museum on Sunday afternoons are as excellent judges as the F or Liquor and Drug Users Dossik 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- De 


lion in the past thirty-four years, and the one in jail 

treatment which has stood the severe test of time. ja 
Bi ment Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley Me 

Institutes only. For full particulars write Want J 


IDEAL SPOT To the Following Keeley Institutes: him, — 


visitors on pay-days. At least they know what they dislike. 
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MAGNATE: You are late. Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, =. Cdtahosin Chap, Chto. Sete aiee Glan, Utah, 
4 CORPORATION LAWYER: Yes. I became too absorbed in amagazine Les Angoten, alle.” Plaingeld, Ind. Phitudeplg Pay 9 Wankecha Whe Mr 
4 article telling about the discovery of a new country in the wilds of Africa mr£ —— Pittaburehy — pts an Sh ng " Cheep 
| where there are absolutely no laws; nothing but thieves, cut-throats, and =| Douglas Bldg. Greensboro, N.C. aumee ep Will se 
| s ‘ : Atlanta, Ga. Colambus, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. London, England. S) ¥ 
MAGNATE: Fine! Incorporate our next company over there. | our of 





In writing to advertisers, say “I saw it in Quen” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
HIS WIFE: Oh John! The cutest little squirrel! 


He WaABBLED. 

First PouiticiaAN: The chairman of 
the convention seems to be a rather vas- 
cillitating officer. | 

SEcOND POLITICIAN: Yes, a rocking- | 
chair man, as it were.—/inghamton Age- | 
Herald. 





WATCHFUL WAITING. 
“A watched pot never boils,” quoted 
the Wise Guy. 

“Perhaps not,” said the Simple Mug, 
“but if it happens to be a jackpot it is as 
well to keep your eye on it.” — Mexican 
Herald. 





“I’vE been buncoed on everything I | 
undertook this week.” | 

“Go to a show and forget your 
troubles.” 

“T tried that last night and got buncoed 
again.” — Courier-Journal. 





Bos: As I was saying, Miss Mazie, 
when I start out to do a thing I stay on) 
the job. I’m no quitter. 

Mazie (with a yawn): Don’t I know 
it?—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 





Murine is Carefully Compounded by 
Physicians. ——— No Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Dru Try Murine in Your Eyes 
—Also Good be Baby’s Eyes. No Smarting 
—Feels Fine. 





AN EXCEPTION. 
“I always try to look at everything 
from both sides.” 
“Your wife tells a different story.” 
“ How’s that P” - 
“She says you haven’t seen the inside 
of a church for years.” —Zxchange. | 
| 


Works Botu Ways. 

A Boston doctor tells fat women that 
by tangoing they can get thin. And he 
might tell thin women that in watching 
fat women tango they can laugh enough 
to get plump.— Concord Monitor. 


Mencuawr (to detective) : Some fellow 
has been representing himself as a collect- 
orof ours. He’s been taking in more 
money than any two of the men we have, 
and I want him collared as quickly as 
possible, 

Detective: Allright. I'll have him 
in jail in less than a week. 

Mercuant: Great Scott, man! I don’t | 
Want to put him in jail. I want to engage 
him.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mrs. SpLurce: I just hope those| 
Che plings from ete seat in the balcony | 
' see us in this box. | 

SPLURGE: 


They will. They still have | 


our opera glasses.— Phila. Eve. Bulletin. | 











“I'd like to propose a little toast 
*“ Nothin’ doin’, kid; I want a regular | 
meal.” —Gargoyle. 
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—Looks happy, doesn’t he? 
—His expression is the inevitable result of 
pinning a dollar bill to the coupon below and 
sending it in to Gude — 
—if you want to administer a swift kick to | 
Old Gloom and his side-partner Grouch— é 
—if you want to put a smile on your face =? 
and laughter in your heart for the next =” 
_ three months— 
—You, too, will pin a dollar bill 
to the coupon, or your check 
if you'd prefer— °° 
_—it’s worth it! } 


P 4 One Year $5.00 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


that attracts the throngs. All the afternoon you hear the babble, and if 
you are a linguist you may remark the similarity of the questions and 
exclamations before the Winslow Homer canvas, which dramatically de- 
picts a sea scene: ‘‘Oh, my! Look at the black man! He’s dead. No, he 
isn’t, but he soon expects to be swallowed up by those sharks. What 
sharks? Isn’t he fishing? There’s his line, that colored rope. Unsinn! 
It’s a devil-fish, see it wriggle its eight arms! Yes, eight, just count ’em. 
There’s a water-spout! The ship! the ship! Ain’t the water wet and 
green?”’ 


About a half-dozen keepers succumb of a Sunday in answering the 
questions put to them. No wonder. Homer has painted better pictures 
than this framed melodrama of piratical horrors, but none so popular. The 
Renoir group is comparatively neglected, the Manet’s absolutely neglected, 
with the possible exception of the ‘“‘ Boy with a Sword.”’ Possibly the rich 
harmonies of the Renoir-Charpentier family portrait do not appeal. I saw 
several persons study the little girl sitting on the large dog, but whether it 
is the child is not pretty enough—as a matter of fact, she is adorable—or 
because the bluish tone distracts, only a shrug of the shoulder happened 
before this work. It probably denotes suspended opinion; no such shrugs 
occur in face of the two Claude Monets, which hang hard by—frank 
grinning is often accompanied by laughter. The vivid beach scene with the 
choppy waves and lovely sky are too much for many. Because it evokes 
nature this marine offends or tickles the risible rib. If the water had 
been pink, the sand inky, and the sky full of woolen clouds, and the human 
figures carved out—oh! what cries of amazement and joy. Meissonier! 
That’s the chap for us. His soldiers, his horses (hair, hoof, hide), you can 
see them all—count the hairs—clear as glass or brass. Besides, he tells a 
story. 


So does Detaille. What good is that ugly guitarist of Edouard Manet? 
Why, he looks like a little old Spaniard in Houston Street who plunks out 
Iberian meiodies for you, and is glad to earn a copper. That’s the trouble. 
He is too life-like, this Manet, even for the Academy Signors—extremes 
meet, the East Side and learned academicians. His silhouette maybe as 
masterful as if executed by Goya; his eyes, they burn with a hard fire; 
and look at his hat, his costume— no! all this is mere imitation. The 
proletarians are idealists, as are our academic painters. They all want to 
dream; they long for the unreal; their ice-cream is pink of hue. They sigh 
for ‘‘ Marble Halls”? by Lord Leighton and Alma-Tadema. Life is dull, drab, 
cruel—at times, vile; in art let us get away from life as far as possible! 
Thus do Laura Jean Libbey, Marie Corelli, Hall Caine, and the East Side 
touch hands with our immortal academy. A little touch of pink paint makes 
all the world kin. 


With or without his note-book a likely reporter could glean columns of 
Sunday afternoon stories at the Museum. I notice that the “popular” 
guide, in the guise of a young lady, has already begun. Students of 
character after ‘‘ human interest ’’ anecdotes, and sociological sleuths, would 
be embarrassed by the richness of the soil. There are girls enough there on 
Sundays to people our barren moon; they are, for the major part, broad 
of girth, squat of figure, bright-eyed, and often possess a pretty wit. Said 
one, before that too voluptuous Cabanel, *‘ The Birth of Venus ”’ (a capital 
soup advertisement): ‘‘ Sadie, what’s she called?”’ ‘‘The Bath of Venus,”’ 
replied the other. No one smiled, for the improvised title fitted. Whistler’s 
“*Faliing Rocket” is not popular. ‘It’s too dark to see the sparks,” said a 
man, who had sneered the Monets off the map of his acquaintance. But 
one*painter’s—I’ve forgotten his name— picture of the forging of a shaft, 
with its glow of molten metal, is a perpetual object of interest. 


No one stops in front of the portrait of a ‘‘ Spanish Lady,” by the great 
Mariano Fortuny. Why not replace it by an Eastman Johnson “coon” 
subject? There’s a popular idea for you! The Vanderbilt gallery is 
always crowded; the variety of themes and its painters make it beloved. 
Nor should the supercilious critic wave ineffectual flags of protest. Deeply 
implanted in the human consciousness there is a craving for the tale simply 
told. The Vanderbilt gallery supplies many examples. The Millets, 
Daubignys, Meissoniers, De Neuvilles, Detailles, Benjamin Constant, and the 
Oriental subjects of Fromentin, Gerome, Decamps, and others, are always the 
centre for admiring visitors. And who shall gainsay their taste! This mid- 
century art was once the shibboleth of our fathers, to whom misty Impres- 
sionism, angular Cubism, and imbecile Futurism was, and is, a riddle and 
an eye-sore. Take them, by and large, the East Side crowds that fill the 
Metropolitan Museum on Sunday afternoons are as excellent judges as the 
visitors on pay-days. At least they know what they dislike. 
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IDEAL SPOT 


MAGNATE: You are late. 

CORPORATION LAWYER: Yes. I became too absorbed in a magazine 
article telling about the discovery of a new country in the wilds of Africa 
where there are absolutely no laws; nothing but thieves, cut-throats, and 
robbers. 

MAGNATE: Fine! Incorporate our next company over there. 


Broke 


| 


ls 


| brindle cow o’ mine was bit by the dog! 


| old top? 


Eva 





ALL DANGER PAST | 


VILLAGE DOCTOR: You owe it to your 
customers to pasteurize your milk, Uriah. 
MILKMAN (in surprise): Why, gol dang 


it, Doc., it?s more’n a year ago since that 


MEN 


of affairs— men who 


| 
CASTE AGAIN 


FIRST MICROBE: What do you carry, direct the financial 


SECOND MICROBE: The grip! activities of the entire 
FIRST MICROBE: My word! What a 
common carrier yu s = 
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country —are firmly 
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NEW YORK SUN 
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nothing excels good old newspaper 
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With its aid ont and body bogeme, ed to Na- 

ture’s myriad charms, and woods and fields, streams | 

and lakes possess new found joys and benefits. | 
Order u supply for that outing. 

Dealers or C, HM. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. | 





HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 
The Distinctive Boston 
House 


A hotel of the highest class, 
with moderate rates 




















Let us make your travel 
troubles our own 


What's the use of giving up part of your 
vacation figuring out details? We are ready 
to collaborate with you—and at no cost. 


All questions connected with baggage, sailing, 
railway connections, hotel accommodations— 
here and abroad—are courteously and correctly 
answered by our Traveler's Bureau. And no 
matter on what subject you want information— 
advice on a shopping tour—or the hotel tariffs 
in the Swiss Cantons—we can help you out. 


HOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway & 34 % St.,.New York 


Write to the Traveler’s Bureau, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, giving date of your arrival in New Y ork. 
Courteous, intelligent service—chefs able to 
cook your favorite dish just right—tariffs that 


are notably moderate. You will enjoy the 
Hotel McAlpin. 


Management of MERRY & BOOMER 
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For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
lion in the past thirty-four years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


meee: City, Okla., Salt Lake vex & Utah, 
8 N. Stiles St. Seattle, 

Waukesha, Wh. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

Puebla, Mexico. 

London, England. 


“Treatmel 


Dwight, Tl. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orehard, Ky. 
Portiand, Me. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Colambus, Ohio. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Douglas Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia Pa., 
812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Dallas, Texas. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
HIS WIFE: Oh John! The cutest little squirrel! 


HE WABBLED. 

First Pouirician: The chairman of 
the convention seems to be a rather vas- 
cillitating officer. 

SECOND POLITICIAN: Yes, a salted 
chair man, as it were.—inghamton Age- | 


Herald. 


WATCHFUL WAITING. 

“A watched pot never boils,” 
the Wise Guy. 

“Perhaps not,” said the Simple Mug, 
“but if it happens to be a jackpot it is as 
well to keep your eye on it.” — Mexican 
Herald. 


quoted 





“T’ve been buncoed on everything 1| 
undertook this week.” 

“Go to a show and forget your 
troubles.” 

“T tried that last night and got buncoed 
again. ’"— Courier-Journal. 


sop: As I was saying, Miss Mazie, 
when I start out to do a thing I stay on}; 
the job. I’m no quitter. 

Mazie (with a yawn); Don’t I know 
it?P—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 








Murine is Carefully Compounded by 
Physicians, Contains No Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Dru Try Murine in Your Eyes 
—Also Good for Baby’s Eyes. No Smarting 
—Feels Fine. 





Aw EXcepTION. 
“I always try to look at everything 
from both sides.” 
“ Your wife tells a different story.” 
“ How’s that ?” 
“She says you haven’t seen the inside 
of a church for years.” — Exchange. | 


Works Botu Ways. 

A Boston doctor tells fat women that 
by tangoing they can get thin. And he 
might tell thin women that in watching 
fat women tango they can laugh enough 


to get plump.— Concord Monitor. 


Me RCHANT (fo detective) : Some fellow 
has been representing himself as a collect- 
orof ours. He’s been taking in more 
money than any two of the men we have, 
and I want him collared as quickly as 
possible, 

Detective: Allright. I'll have him 
in ja lin less than a week. | 

MercuanT: Great Scott, man! I don’t 
Want to put him in jail. I want to engage 
him, —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mrs. Spturce: I just hope those| 
Cheeplings from their seat in the balcony | 
will see us in this box. | 

SPLURGE: They will. They still have | 


our opera glasses. —Phila. Eve. Bulletin. | 
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-—His expression is the inevitable result of 
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5.5. AQUITANIA. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
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